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THE ADVOCATE OP PEACE. 



August and September, 



the Peacemaker ' is the one which he has the most cor- 
dial wish of leaving to the world," and that he may be 
depended on to use his exalted station, in every way 
practicable, to further the cause of "good understanding 
and cordial friendship among the nations of the world." 



William Randal Cremer— A White 
Knight of Peace. 

It was a very great sorrow to the friends of peace, 
especially to the older of them, when they gathered for 
the London Peace Congress, to find that Sir William 
Randal Cremer had just passed away. He died on 
Wednesday, July 22, at the age of 80, and was buried 
on Saturday, the 25th, the Prime Minister and many 
members of the House of Commons attending the funeral 
services at Whitefield. Mr. and Mrs. Edwin I). Mead, Rev. 
James L. Tryon and one or two others of the American 
delegation arrived in London in time to attend the funeral. 

If a man's greatness is to be measured by things accom- 
plished for humanity, and not merely by position, wealth, 
or extraordinary intellectual gifts, then Mr. Cremer was a 
great man. 

Before entering on his career as a peacemaker Mr. 
Cremer, whose father was a coach- painter, worked as a 
carpenter at his native town, Fareham, and afterward at 
Brighton and London. As early as 1859 he became a 
participant in the labor movement, during the Nine- 
Hours struggle. He cooperated with John Bright and 
others at the outbreak of our Civil War in holding the 
sympathies of the British people in favor of the North. 
He was an active member of the Birmingham Education 
League, of the Land Tenure Reform Association and of 
the Consultative Committee of the National Agricultural 
Laborers' Union. In 1866-67 he was one of the leaders 
in the agitation for the extension of the franchise. 

Mr. Cremer's peace work began in 1870, when the 
Franco-German war broke out. He organized that year 
the Workmen's Peace Association, to keep Great Britain 
neutral when a large section of the English people of the 
upper classes were urging the government to take sides 
against France. Toward the close of that war, when, 
on the setting up of the republic, another party wished 
the government to intervene in behalf of France, Mr. 
Cremer's League of Workingmen still held the nation to 
the principle of neutrality. 

The organization was subsequently transformed into 
the International Arbitration League, though it was always 
closely associated with the labor organizations, and was 
a powerful agency in bringing them to support the cause 
of arbitration. In 1875 the League began work in Paris, 
and during the subsequent twenty-five years was the 
agency in organizing a number of great labor demonstra- 
tions in the French capital in favor of arbitration and 



against war, the chief of these being in 1900, when war 
was threatening between the two countries over the 
Fashoda incident. Mr. Cremer and some of his associ- 
ates went to Paris at that crisis and assured a great 
assembly of French workingmen in the Labor Bourse of 
their fraternal sympathies. In 1877, when the Turks 
were defeated and the Russians were at the gates of 
Constantinople, Mr. Cremer's League organized two great 
national labor demonstrations in order to counteract the 
clamor for war against Russia among certain classes of 
the English population. 

Mr. Cremer entered Parliament in 1 885 as the member 
for Haggerston, which constituency he represented until 
his death, with the exception of a brief period at the 
time of the Boer war. From that time on he devoted 
himself almost exclusively to the promotion of inter- 
national arbitration. He secured, with great labor, the 
signatures of two hundred and thirty-four members of 
Parliament to a memorial to the President and Congress 
of the United States in favor of a treaty of arbitration 
between this country and Great Britain, and in 1887 
came with a deputation of thirteen eminent English pub- 
lic men and presented the memorial at Washington. In 
1893, after the passing (in 1890) of the Sherman con- 
current resolution by both Houses of Congress in favor 
of arbitration agreements with other countries, Mr. 
Cremer succeeded in getting a resolution, with Mr. 
Gladstone's support, through the House of Commons, 
without a dissenting vote, in favor of an Anglo-Ameri- 
can arbitration treaty. Subsequently he brought to 
Washington another arbitration memorial, signed this 
time by three hundred and sixty-four members of the 
House of Commons, which was publicly read in Congress 
and placed on the records. These efforts of Mr. Cremer 
had much to do with the signing of the Olney-Pauncefote 
treaty, which in the spring of 1897 came within three 
votes of receiving the support of two-thirds of the 
United States Senators. Mr. Cremer also secured for 
this treaty the support of 7,432 officers of British work- 
men's unions. 

All this was most valuable service, but Mr. Cremer's 
great work was the founding in 1888 and 1889 of the In- 
terparliamentary Union, the remarkable story of whose 
growth and influence has been so often told in these 
columns. The first meeting of the Union in Paris in 
1889, with only ninety-nine members, from England and 
France, present, was presided over by the distinguished 
French statesman, Jules Simon; the last meeting was 
the memorable conference in the Royal Gallery of the 
House of Lords, attended by six hundred and thirteen mem- 
bers from twenty-three parliaments, and opened by the 
British Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
which prepared what became in substance the program 
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of the Second Hague Conference. This last Conference 
was organized under the leadership of Mr. Cremer, who 
secured from the King and the Cabinet the free use of 
public buildings and a Parliamentary grant to cover the 
expenses. When this great body of public men, now 
twenty-five hundred strong, the most important practical 
peace organization in the world, meets this month in 
Berlin, Mr. Cremer is sure to receive at its hands the 
due honor for his long and most potent career as a prac- 
tical peacemaker, as nobody else understands and appre- 
ciates it so well. 

In 1892 Mr. Cremer was made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor by the French government in recog- 
nition of his eminent services to the cause of interna- 
tional friendship. Two years ago he declined the honor 
of knighthood offered him by the British Prime Minister, 
but last year he accepted it, when offered again, feeling 
that it was given in recognition of the services of the 
League founded by him to the cause to which he had 
given his life. Five years ago he was the recipient of 
the Nobel prize, and he soon after consecrated the whole 
$40,000 to the work of the League which he had created 
for the promotion of international friendship, arbitration 
and peace, and he has provided in his will for the addi- 
tion of something further to the fund. 

A study of Mr. Cremer's work reveals the fact that he 
was of an eminently practical turn of mind. He had a 
genius for seeing at the proper moment the right thing 
to do, and the way to do it. He was not a great speaker ; 
he did not have an impressive personality ; he was not a 
man of more than average ability; but he did things, 
things which in their bearing were really great, and he 
did them at the right time and in the right way; did 
them under the inspiration of a true love for his fellow- 
men. In this way he has won honor which is very high 
and will endure. 



The London Peace Congress's Appeal to 
the Nations. 

The London Peace Congress, at its last session, issued 
the following appeal to the peoples of the different na- 
tions. The appeal is limited in scope, expressly that its 
force may be as great as possible in helping to arrest the 
" spirit of unrest " and the belief that certain supposed 
conflicting interests must inevitably lead to war : 

APPEAL TO THE NATIONS. 

During the year which has expired, a spirit of unrest, 
serious but completely unjustified, has taken hold of the 
political world. The conflicting interests which divide 
certain nations in various parts of the world are depicted 
by a certain section of the press in all countries, as rep- 
resenting insurmountable difficulties. Pamphlets and 
even books are published which draw a fantastic picture 
of the great war to come, now between England and 



Germany, now between the United States and Japan, 
now between whole groups of nations. Persons in high 
places lay stress on the idea that the present time must 
be regarded as one in which a war is inevitable. 

Thus to allow the imagination to dwell on warlike pic- 
tures is to play with fire in an unjustifiable manner. 

What are these conflicting interests, which are deemed 
to be so great that even those nations who consider a 
war their very last means of self-defence should be willing 
to risk the lives of their sons, the prosperity of a whole 
generation, and even their very existence, in order to 
gain the objects of their desire or to wrest from another 
nation possessions which it may justly claim, if all inter- 
ests are satisfied in an equitable manner ? 

There are none, anywhere. All questions discussed 
to-day can be settled by means of peaceful compromises, 
without compelling any one nation to renounce any of 
its vital interests. 

Moreover, all nations and all governments are willing 
to further peace, as they are never tired of repeating. 
They all endeavor to solve difficulties which may arise 
between them by means of arbitration and other peaceful 
ways which are constantly increased. No nation wishes 
to do violence to another, but is satisfied with stating its 
just claim to participate in a growing economic prosperity. 

The danger lies not so much in the disputes them- 
selves, as in the manner in which they are treated to-day 
by a large section of the press, and by individual men 
who are for the most part irresponsible. 

If the public are told again and again that conflicting 
interests are bound to lead to armed conflicts, il the war 
of the future is represented as an inevitable event, such 
a proceeding creates in itself a very serious danger of 
war. The nations become accustomed to the fatalistic 
idea that a war is bound to come, and thus the force of 
resistance of the peaceful elements is weakened at the 
critical moment. 

The time has come for putting an end to this. 

We, Friends of Peace, therefore appeal to the thought- 
ful men of all nations to oppose such irresponsible agita- 
tion, and to help us to bring about a return to reason. If 
the party of the men of common-sense joins the party of 
the men of peace, we shall be invincible. 



Editorial Note. 

The following deliverance was made by 
Presbyterian the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Assembly. Church of the United States in its recent 

annual session at Kansas City, Mo. The 
deliverance is similar in meaning to the resolution 
adopted by the Assembly last year: 

"The General Assembly, in session at Kansas City, 
Mo., and in harmony with previous deliverances, again 
puts itself on record as being heartily in favor of in- 
ternational arbitration where difficulties arise between 
nations. 

" Further, we cordially commend President Roosevelt 
for calling the second Hague Conference and for sending 
to that distinguished body men so eminently fitted to 
represent this great nation in the consideration of the 
important questions which came before the Conference. 



